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66 HE lamps of learning were kindled 

long ago. They have burned in 
caves and log cabins, as well as in great 
buildings erected by wealth and power. 
We may be sure that no barbarism, new 
or old, can extinguish them forever. 
Should society enter upon an age of 
scorn and neglect, even should the wrath 
of men tear down the very walls of school 
buildings, as it burned the library of 
Alexandria, should one or all these lamps 
be put out, some hands will rekindle 
them, and will defend them for a better 
day.” 
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STATE AID COMMISSION ORGANIZES 


The Regents Commission on State Aid 
held its first meeting October 14th in the 
State Education Building. The commis- 
sion was appointed by the Regents for 
the purpose of making a thorough study 
to determine whether the total amount of 
state aid to the public schools is adequate 
or excessive and to determine whether 
the allocation of state aid for education 
as fixed by the statutes is sound and, if 
not, to suggest definite changes. 

The members of the commission are: 
William H. Golding, surrogate and 

county judge, Cobleskill 
Russell M. L. Carson, insurance execu- 

tive, Glens Falls 
Herbert P. King, farmer, 
Frank X. Sullivan, Board 
tation, New York City 
Dr Frederick D. Chambers, auditor, New 

York City board of education 
Dr Paul R. Mort, director, Advanced 

School of Education, Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York City 
Edward J. Barcalo, Barcalo Manufactur- 

ing Company, Buffalo 
Marion B. 

Kodak Company, Rochester 
Dr Luther Gulick, director, Institute of 

Public Administration, New York City, 

and director of the recent Regents’ 

Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 

Public Education in the State of New 

York 
T. A. Buhl, farmer, Stafford 
Dr David Sarnoff, president, Radio Cor- 

poration of America, New York City 


Trumansburg 
of Transpor- 


Folsom, treasurer, Eastman 


The commission organized with Judge 
Golding as chairman. 

The commission is somewhat smaller 
and is differently constituted than was 
originally planned in the authorization for 
its appointment given at the July meeting 
of the Board of Regents. At that time it 
was the intention of the Regents to ask 
the several organized groups throughout 
the State that are interested in education 
and taxation to appoint representatives to 
sit as a general committee to study the 
whole question of state aid to education. 
After further and more mature delibera- 
tion by the committee of the Regents in 
charge of this study, it was decided to 
change this plan and to select a small 
group of persons, regardless of their con- 
nection with organizations, who are either 
experts or are acquainted with the prob- 
lem of state aid to the public schools. 

Authorization for the appointment of 
this commission was given at the July 
28th meeting of the Board of Regents in 
approving the proposal by Regent Owen 
D. Young, who explained that there is a 
general demand throughout the State that 
there be a review of the entire question 
of state aid to the public schools. He sug- 
gested that a general committee study the 


problem and present” its views to the 
Regents, who will then formulate and 
present the report and the comments of 
the Regents to the Governor and the 
Legislature, in the hope that this pro- 
cedure will aid “ in a more general under- 





standing and a clearer definition of the 
policy and program of the State in this 
field and so avoid the uncertainty and 
confusion resulting from temporary 
changes in the state aid program for pub- 
lic education.” 

It is the purpose of the Regents Com- 
mission on State Aid to study apportion- 
ments to the schools made pursuant to 
the provisions of the Education Law, 
state quotas for transportation and build- 


ings, apportionments for nonresident aca- 


demic attendance, apportionments to 
central rural schools, apportionments to 
consolidated districts and apportionments 
to contracting districts. It is hoped that 
it may make a report in January. 

The committee of the Board of Regents 
in charge of this study consists of 
Regent Owen D. Young, chairman, Chan- 
cellor Thomas J. Mangan, Vice Chancel- 
lor William J. Wallin, and 


George Hopkins Bond and C. C. Mollen- 


Regents 


hauer, 

















Courtesy New York City Board of Education 


“An Apple for the Teacher” 
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With the Beard of Regents 





ADVISORY COUNCILS 

Reappointments to Advisory Councils 
were made at the meeting of the Board 
of Regents on September 15th as follows: 

Agricultural Education Council, F. J. 
Freestone, Interlaken 

Apprentice Training Council, Edward 
W. Edwards, New York City 

Physically Handicapped Children’s 
Council, Charles Johnson, New York City 

Public Service Training Council, 
James L. Dowsey, Mineola 

College Council, Dr Edmund E. Day, 
president of Cornell University, Ithaca 
Council, Dr H. 
Shearer, librarian of the Grosvenor Li- 


Library Augustus 
brary, Buffalo 

Museum Council, Sanford L. Cluett, 
Troy 

Council on Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Charles M. McNeely D.D.S., 
srooklyn ; Jesse F. Williams M.D., New 
York City; Frank S. Lloyd, New York 
City; A. K. Aldinger M.D., New York 
City; Carl H. Burkhardt, Buffalo 


MEDICAL SECRETARY 

The Board of Regents at its September 
15th meeting appointed Dr Arthur B. 
Van Loon, of Albany, secretary of the 
State Board of Medical Examiners, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Dr Harold Rypins. Doctor Van Loon 


He has long 
been a member and secretary of the Medi- 


Doctor Rypins is named. 


cal Committee on Grievances. 
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CHARTERS GRANTED 

A provisional charter was granted by 
the Board of Regents in September to the 
Pine Hill Public Library to be known as 


the Henry and Clara W. Morton 
Memorial Library. The Scottsville Free 
Library received an absolute charter. 


The charter of the Canajoharie Library 
was amended by changing its name to 
Canajoharie Library and Art Gallery. 
The charter of The Allendale-Columbia 
Schools, Inc., in Pittsford and Rochester, 
was amended by changing its name to 
The Allendale School, Inc. 


ACTING PRESIDENT 

Dr John M. Sayles, principal of Milne 
High School, the practice school of the 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany, was appointed acting president of 
the state college by the Board of Regents 
at its meeting on September 15th. He 
will serve pending the appointment of a 
successor to the late President Abram R. 
Brubacher. 

Doctor Sayles has been connected with 
the college for 34 years and has been 
principal of the high school department 
for the past 19 years. 





omen 


TRIBUTE TO DR BRUBACHER 


In a resolution adopted at its Septem- 
ber meeting the Board of Regents ex- 


at the loss of President 


pressed “ its grief 
Abram R. Brubacher and its gratitute 
for his long and efficient service to the 
State College for Teachers.” 






Elementary Education 





NEW PUBLICATIONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Division of Elementary Education 
has issued several publications in the field 
of social studies, to which it is giving 
major emphasis. 

Bulletin 1160, An Approach to a Social 
Studies Program in the Elementary 
Schools, was published at the close of the 
past school year. It gives the philosophy 
of the program and reports the progress 
being made in the cooperative effort in 
curriculum development in this field. A 
foreword by Dr George M. Wiley, Asso- 
ciate Commissioner of Education, 
forth the large purposes of the program. 


sets 


This report is divided into the follow- 
ing sections: 

1 Introduction 

2 The Present Situation in the Social 
Studies of the Elementary Schools 

3 The Committee on Revision of Ele- 
mentary School Social Studies 

4 The Cooperative Program of Cur- 
riculum Revision 

5 The Social Studies and the Cardinal 
Objectives of Elementary Education 

6 The Objectives of the Social Studies 

7 A Chart for the Social Studies 

8 Report of Progress in the Social 
Studies of the Cooperating Elementary 
Schools 

There will be available shortly for all 
schcols cooperating in the social studies 
revision program a mimeographed Report 
of Progress, 1938-39. This report will 
summarize last year’s accomplishments of 
the various schools in the field of social 
science. It will be issued by the Bureau 
of Curriculum Development, Division of 
Elementary Education. 
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The Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment also has a mimeographed statement 
for entitled Criterions for 
Evaluating a Course of Study. This 
mimeographed bulletin was prepared un- 
der the direction of Helen Hay Heyl, 
Chief of the Bureau, with the assistance 


distribution 


of many school people throughout the 
State. 
very 


Some of those who have rendered 
are: 
Superintendent Ruth M. Johnston, Port 


valuable assistance District 
Leyden; Mrs Edith Oagley, supervisor 
of social studies, Binghamton, and Super- 
The 
bulletin is an outgrowth of the general 


intendent George R. Staley, Rome. 


work of the State Committee on Social 
Studies in Elementary Schools. 

The Report of the Fifth Annual Con- 
ference of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction held last May in Albany will 
be distributed soon. 
ence, the sixth, will be held in Albany, 
13th 


This year’s confer- 
Monday and Tuesday, May and 
14th. 


a 


REGISTER PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

The Division of Elementary Education 
is engaged in registering the hundreds of 
private elementary schools in the State in 
accordance with the new law requiring all 
nursery schools, kindergartens and ele- 
mentary schools not maintained by public 
school authorities or by established re- 
ligious groups to register under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Board of Regents. 
The regulations were adopted by the 
Regents on July 28th. 
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This selection from recent publications 
is recommended to parents or leaders of 
parent groups, or both, by a committee of 
professional workers, librarians and 
parents who are experienced lay leaders. 
The committee is under the direction of 
Elizabeth M. Smith, chairman of the 
American Library Association joint com- 
mittee on parent education. The profes- 
sional worker in parent education on the 
committee is May E. Peabody, supervisor 
in the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education in the Department. 
Sociology of child- 
Prentice-Hall. 


Brown, Francis James. 


hood. 1939. illus. diag. 
$2.25 

A clear presentation of the social adjust- 
ments of children to the complexities of 
modern life. A workable bibliography, ques- 
tions for discussion at the end of each chapter 
and an excellent appendix add to its value for 


group leaders. 


Coleman, Satis Narrona (Barton). Your 
child’s music. 1939. 180p. illus. Day. 
$1.75 


Latest book by a recognized authority on 
the subject of the child’s musical training. 
The many questions which parents ask about 
the musical education of their children are 
answered in a practical manner. 


Corbin, Hazel. Getting ready to be a father. 


1939. 48p. illus. Macmillan. $1.25 
Written primarily for expectant fathers but 
an excellent book for all young married 


people. Information presented with touches 
of humor. 
Dixon, Clarice Madeleine. Power of the 
dance. 1939. 180p. pl. Day. $3.75 
The author as usual catches the spirit of 
children and shows how they can express 
themselves in the dance. 
Ellenwood, James Lee. 
like home. 1938. 234p. 
$2 
A humorous and practical discussion of the 
problems confronting the modern family. 
Keliher, Alice Virginia. Life and growth. 
1938.  245p. illus. diag. Appleton- 
Century. $1.20 
An answer to the expressed needs of young 
people for information and social interpre- 
tation of the facts and problems involved in 
growing up. 


There’s no place 
illus. Scribner. 
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EDUCATION FOR PARENTHOOD 


happy 


Levy, John, & Munroe, Ruth. Th 

family. 1938. 319p. Knopf. $2. 

A frank and thought-provoking treatment 

of the problems of marital adjustment and 
family living. 

Strain, Mrs Frances Bruce. 

1938. 64p. 


e 
75 


Sex education 
in the home. Grolier Society. 
$1.20 
Brief and simple suggestions in harmony 
with modern ideas of sex instruction, which 
make an. excellent introductory manual for 
parents 
Taylor, Katharine Whiteside. Do 
1938. 380p. 


adoles- 
cents need parents? Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.50 
A readable book rendered additionally valu- 
able to group leaders by its many references 
to authorities and by a classified bibliography. 
Wunsch, William Robert, & Albers, Edna, 
eds. Thicker than 1939. 359p 


Appleton-Century. 


water. 
$2.50 

A collection of short stories dealing with 
family relationships prepared by the commit- 
tee on human relations of the Progressive 
Education Association. Introduction gives 
valuable suggestions for use of fiction with 
adult groups. 





CURRICULUM GUIDE 


A bulletin on Curriculum Guides for 
Teachers of Six, Seven and Eight-Year- 
Old Children has recently been published. 
It was prepared by Dr Ruth Andrus, 
Chief of the Bureau of Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education, and the early 
childhood education committee, with the 
assistance of many school people. 

This bulletin is the third and last in a 
series. One was for teachers of five- 
year-old children and the other for teach- 
ers of children under five years of age. 

The guide analyzes the needs of chil- 
dren and shows teachers how to discover 
the needs of the individual and of the 
group. It presents much material from 
the classroom to illustrate new procedures 
and old procedures that are receiving new 
emphasis. 

















Secondary Education 





SYLLABUS IN EARTH 


A new Syllabus Earth 
which takes the place of the Syllabus in 
Physical Geography, has just been pub- 


in Science, 


lished by the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation and is now ready for distribution. 
The 


because the outline, as developed by the 


term “earth science’ was chosen 
syllabus committee, is much broader in 
scope than the previous syllabus and con- 
tains materials not commonly found in 
physical geography courses. 

Among the values which might reason- 
ably be attained through the study of 
earth science is an understanding of the 
physical features of the earth which may 
be of practical use in such occupations as 


forestry, farming and navigation. Travel 





SCIENCE PUBLISHED 


becomes more enjoyable and meaningful, 


and earth science often provides an en 
during interest that continues throughout 
life. 
Earth 
definitely planned as a one-year subject 
The 


only prerequisite is general science. It 
. £ 


science is an elective and is 


in the eleventh and twelfth years. 


carries Regents credit and is accepted as 
one of the three units in science to meet 
of the 


Syllabus in Earth Science will be sent to 


sequence requirements. A copy 
any teacher or administrator interested in 
the that 
science offers for the improvement of the 


exploring possibilities earth 


science program. 


WINNERS OF SCHOLARSHIPS ANNOUNCED 


of 
names 


750 winners University 


whose 


Of the 
scholarships 
nounced by the Department in August, 
all but nine had ratings of 90 per cent or 
higher in the Regents examinations of 


were an- 


the competition. These nine were in two 
The number of honor scholar- 
ships is the same as in 1938. In 1937 all 


but 16 of the winners had ratings of 90 


counties. 


per cent or higher and in 1936 all but 26 
of the awards were to honor pupils. 

The 12 the University 
scholarship list follow: 

1 Adrian Duncan, 99.28 per cent, De- 
Witt Clinton High School, New York 

2 Priscilla Slimm, 99.14 per cent, Utica 
Free Academy 

3 Elsie Katherine O'Reilly, 98.57 per 
cent, Amityville High School 


highest on 
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4+ David Shepard Baldwin, 98.09 per 
cent, Monroe High School, Rochester 

5 Rubin Clarvit, 98.09 per cent, Morris 
High School, New York 

6 Martin Klein, 98.09 per cent, James 
Monroe High School, New York 

7 Arthur 98.04 
Washington High School, Rochester 

8 Bradley Copeland, 98.00 per 
Pleasantville High School 


Mancuso, per cent, 


cent, 


9 Barbara Bailey Reid, 98.00 per cent, 
Nott Terrace High School, Schenectady 

10 Hilda Schiller, 98.00 per cent, East- 
ern District High School, Brooklyn 

11 Donald M. Watkin, 98.00 per cent, 
Ilion High School 

12 Dean B. Wheeler, 98.00 per cent, 
Hancock High School 
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Vocational and Extension Education 





AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCES ANNOUNCED 


The Bureau of Agricultural Education 
in cooperation with the Extension Service 
of the State College of Agriculture has 
announced a series of conferences to deal 
with the agricultural adjustments with 
particular reference to assisting young 
men to become established in farming oc- 
cupations. The rapidly changing eco- 
nomic adjustments necessitate accurate 
current knowledge on the part of teach- 
ers of agriculture and 4-H Club agents 
in their guidance of youth in getting a 
start in a productive business. The con- 
ferences are designed for teachers of 
agriculture, county club agents and others 
in rural areas interested in these prob- 


lems. Following is the schedule of time 
and place of these conferences beginning 


at 9 a. m. and continuing throughout the 


day : 

November 14th, Ithaca, College of Agri- 
culture 

November 16th, East Aurora, High 
School 

November 17th, Alfred, State School of 
Agriculture 

November 27th, Canton, State School of 
Agriculture 


November 28th, Camden, High School 
14th, Delmar, High School 
High 


December 
December 15th, Washingtonville, 
School 





INSTITUTE GRADUATES ARE EMPLOYED 


The occupational distribution and ac- 
complishments of graduates of the Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Farmingdale, Long 
Island, for the five-year period ending in 
1938, has been the subject of careful 
study in recent weeks. One hundred 
ninety-five graduates were located during 
the past summer. Of this number, +4 are 
operating their own farms, nurseries or 
horticultural enterprises. Employment in 
agriculture and horticulture at all levels 
from that of beginning worker to such 
positions as superintendent, herdsman and 
manager, below the level of owner, in- 
cludes 46 men in agriculture and 43 men 
in ornamental horticulture. The total in- 
cluded in both groups, namely the owner- 
operators and the productive side of agri- 
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culture, is 133 persons, or 68.1 per cent, 
of the known graduates. This figure is 
especially noteworthy considering the 
large number of students who come to the 
institute without farm background and 
without significant farm experience of 
any kind. 

The next large group of graduates is 


engaged in.what is commonly called 
“farm service employments,” such as 
receiving, processing and distributing 


dairy products, dairy herd improvement, 
inspection market reporting 
services, work in public parks, and agri- 
cultural 
service in connection with farm equip- 
ment and machinery, feed, seed, fertilizer 
In this entire employment 


services, 


business including sales and 
and supplies. 
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classification 35 graduates, or 17.9 per 
cent of the total known graduates for the 
period, were found to be engaged. 

Summarizing the study it was found 
that 22.5 per cent of the known graduates 
are owners and operators of their own 
enterprises ; 45.6 per cent are employed 
in productive agriculture or horticulture 
with varying degrees of opportunity of 
advancement to the owner-operator level ; 
17.9 per cent are engaged in farm serv- 
ice employments; 8.2 per cent are en- 
gaged in the nonfarming employment; 
and 5.6 per cent are continuing their 
education at other institutions of higher 
learning. 

During the period of this study a 
steadily increasing demand on the part of 
employers for graduates of the institute 


NEW SERVICE OF HOME 


A recent development in the state pro- 
gram of home economics education is 
the opportunity given to school districts 
teaching the vocational program of home 
economics to employ their teachers an 
additional month during the summer 
through the use of George-Deen federal 
funds. In order to teach a program of 
homemaking that is reflected in the home 
life of the pupil, it is regarded essential 
that teachers know the homes of the 
pupils and become acquainted with the 
family group. The demand for home 
economics class work is growing to such 
an extent that teachers’ school programs 
are believed to be too crowded to make 
home visiting a reasonable part of their 
school work. Also, school boards are not 
able, with economic conditions as they 
are, to employ additional part-time or 
full-time teachers to meet all the school 
demands for this work. 
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In several of the major 


is reported. 
fields of specialization the demand has 
greatly exceeded the supply of students. 
The horticulture in 


which special instruction has been de- 


field of ornamental 


veloped at the institute continues to offer 
attractive outlets for young persons who 
enjoy working with growing plants and 
who are able to become competent in 
handling plant materials and in develop 
ing the technics of landscape art and orna- 
mental gardening. In the field of agri- 
culture, preparation for farm operation 
and management is a primary objective 
but the farm service employments have in 
recent years offered attractive outlets for 
competent young persons in such fields as 
equipment, sales and service, dairy indus- 
try and agricultural business. 


ECONOMICS PROGRAM 
The extra month of service is paid for 
by federal funds as a reimbursement of 
the salary of the teacher. An additional 
month’s salary is paid to the board of 
education for the teacher, but this sum 
is not less than $200. This entire sum 
is for the teacher and is in payment for 
When this 
money is given to the school board for 
the teacher, it is expected that it will be 
given her in addition to her regular ten 


her extra month of service. 


months’ salary and in addition also to her 
regular increment. 

The purpose of this extra service is to 
give teachers an opportunity, unhampered 
by a school schedule of classes and other 
school demands, to the com- 
munity life as she seldom has an oppor- 
tunity to do during the regular school 
months. She will visit homes, become 
acquainted with the family group and 
supervise home projects. She will have 


share in 
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time to advise and help with such prob- 
lems as satisfactory storage space in a 
renovating 
The 


teacher will also have time to share in 


home, remodeling clothing, 


furniture and rearranging rooms. 


community activities and to become an 
active member of one or more organiza- 
tions that are already making some con- 
tribution to home living as a basis for 
heginning cooperative relationships with 
that group. 

Of the 307 schools operating the voca- 
tional program, 158 took advantage of 
this opportunity during 1938 and 290 
during the summer of 1939. 


NEW DEPARTMENTS 


The development of new departments 
of home economics in the public schools 
of the State has been outstanding this 
year. Forty-one schools have organized 
this work for the first time this year in 
It is the 


largest number of new departments of 


comparison with 26 last year. 


home economics ever established in a 


single year. These new departments are 
located in the public schools in the fol- 
lowing places: Argyle, Beacon, Brewster, 
Chester, Dalton, 
Davenport, Downsville, East Pembroke, 


Coeymans, Cohocton, 
Eggertsville, Fonda, Fort Ann, Genoa, 
Hermon, Jeffersonville, Liberty, Livings- 
ton Manor, Maine, Mayfield, Mayville, 
Moriah, New York Mills, New Hyde 
Park, Panama, Peru, Red Hook, Rich- 
mondville, Ripley, Central New York 
School for the Deaf at Rome, Salem, 
Schuylerville, Somers, South Kortright, 


Vestal, Warrensburg, Westhampton 


Seach, Whitney Point, Winchester, West 
Seneca, Wyoming. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO HOMES 


The vocational program of home eco- 
nomics contributed to thousands of homes 
and the family life of those homes during 
the past year, according to reports to the 

Sureau of Home Economics Education. 
Through the class work and supervised 
home experiences, assistance was given 
food 


and nutrition; to 4805 homes in selec- 


to 4679 homes with problems of 


tion, care and construction of clothing; 
in 1802 homes with care and guidance 
of young children; in 915 homes with 
problems of family health and care of 
the sick; in 2045 homes with the man- 
agement of time, energy and money; in 
800 homes with problems of buying; in 
779 homes with family 
and in 3283 homes with problems of 


relationships ; 


housing and arrangement of rooms, 


remodeling and furniture renovation. 


——( > - 


SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


The supply of home economics teach- 
ers trained in approved New York State 
teacher-training departments has been so 
limited in recent years that school admin- 
have been forced to 


istrators employ 


out-of-state-trained teachers. This year 
there is a decided increase in the number 
1940 graduates 
Therefore, school ad- 


of June majoring in 
teacher training. 
ministrators will be able to hire fully 
qualified teachers and also teachers that 
understand the New York State program. 
1941 the New York State 
sufficient to meet the 


Again in 
supply will be 
demand since Plattsburg Normal School 
will be graduating its first group of about 
The 


of Home Economics Education does not 


35 home economics teachers. sureau 


expect any such shortage in the next few 
years as there has been in the past. 
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development of special 


educational 


A constant 


classes providing service 
planned to meet the needs of children 
with various physical disabilities is 


reported. With the development of these 
special classes throughout the State it is 
possible to serve children not only in the 
larger communities but from near-by 
rural areas. 

In order to make these facilities better 
known the types of classes and communi- 
ties operating them in the up-state area 
are listed below: 

Public 
children are maintained in Buffalo, Syra- 
Lacka- 
wanna, Niagara Falls, Elmira, Auburn, 
Yonkers, Glens Falls 
With the exception of Auburn and Glens 


school classes for crippled 


cuse, Rochester, Binghamton, 


and Malverne. 
Falls, these classes provide for physical 
therapy and corrective physical education 
in addition to the academic program. 

An interesting feature of the ortho- 
pedic class at Malverne is that most of 
the pupils in attendance are nonresidents. 
Neighboring school districts cooperate in 
making this special educational service 
available to these pupils. 


CLASSES FOR PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mount Vernon maintains a_ special 
class for cardiopathic children. 
Communities having sight-saving 
classes are: 
ton, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Elmira, Endicott, 
Ithaca, Jamestown, Johnson City, Lacka- 
Mount 


Falls, Rochester, Schenectady, 


Albany, Auburn, Bingham 


wanna, Vernon, Newburgh, 
Niagara 
Syracuse, Yonkers. 

County sight-saving classes are main 
tained at: Amityville (Suffolk county 
Floral Park, Hicksville (Nassau county 
combination 


Communities having 


classes (crippled children, cardiopathic 
and children with defective vision) are: 
Beacon, East Aurora, Long Beach. 


In addition to these public school 
classes there are sight-saving classes in 
parochial schools at Albany and Troy 
and also a sight-saving class for deaf 
children located at St Mary’s School for 
the Deaf at Buffalo. 

Public day school classes for children 
with defective hearing are located at 
Albany, 


Schenectady, Syracuse. 


3uffalo, Gloversville, Rochester, 


PRIVATE TRADE SCHOOLS REGULATED 


While the private trade school has been 
in existence many years, it became sub- 
ject to regulation in New York State 
only with the passage of a law that be- 
came effective in June 1938. Since that 
date the State Education Department has 
received 312 applications for licenses, of 
which number 180 have been approved. 

Seventy-one per cent of the applica- 
from schools located in New 

In fact, it is estimated that 


tions are 


York City. 
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four out of five private trade schools in 
the State are located in or around New 
York City. Nearly all up-state private 
trade schools are beauty schools. 

The range of subjects covered by the 
private trade schools operating in New 
York State is very wide. The state 
supervisor of these schools, Henry L. 
Amonette, reports 91 different trades and 
occupations taught in 500 courses of in- 
struction. Beauty schools lead the list 
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with one-third of the number, followed 
by schools of commercial art and costume 
design and then, in turn, by schools of 
air conditioning, refrigeration, Diesel 
engine mechanics, and photography, in 
the order given. 

While no exact number can be given 
for private schools enrolments in New 
York State each year, the state supervisor 
places the number at 30,000, based on re- 
ports at the time of original application. 
The tuition fees he estimates at between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000 annually. In 
beauty schools alone, from 8000 to 
10,000 enrol each year. 

Each private trade school applying for 
a license in New York State must submit 
for approval detailed information on 
teachers, equipment and courses, all of 
which are inspected before the school re- 
ceives a license, in addition to a detailed 
outline of each course of study, the mini- 
mum number of supervised hours of in- 
struction and the approximate allocation 
The 
method of instruction must be described, 
and the division of time between theory 
and shopwork Advertising 
matter is subject to approval as well as 
the amount and method of collecting tui- 
tion and the qualifications of teachers. 


of this time to various subdivisions. 


indicated. 
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GUIDANCE OFFICERS 

The Capital District Guidance Asso- 
ciation at a meeting on October 17th in 
Schenectady elected the following officers: 
president, A. Lois Lindsay, Amsterdam ; 
vice president, Florence Dwyer, Scotia; 
secretary-treasurer, Gladys Niven, Sche- 
nectady ; trustees, J. Allan Hicks, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany ; 
Mrs Sarah Lawrence, Schenectady; B. 
Murray Gray, Schenectady. 
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OCCUPATION MONOGRAPHS 


A series of occupational monographs, 
designed for pupils on the high school 
level, attending public schools in the State 
of New York, has been prepared for 
statewide distribution by the Bureau of 
Guidance. Those already prepared and 
in preparation are: 

1 Conditions of Employment in the 
Aviation Trades 

2 Conditions of Employment in the 
Diesel Engine Field (revision in prepa- 
ration ) 

3 The Dental Assistant 

4 Air Conditioning 

5 The Clinical Laboratory Technician 

6 The Dental Hygienist 

7 The United States Merchant Marine 

8 Radio (to 
printed ) 

9 The New York State Ranger School 

10 The X-Ray Technician 


11 Vocations in Home Economics 


and_ Television be re- 


12 Forestry 
13 Dentistry (in preparation ) 


14 The Service Trades (in _ prepa- 
ration ) 
The Filling Station Attendant (in 


preparation ) 

Other titles will be added as the study 
of occupations for youth on a high school 
level is continued. Because of the limited 
edition, the monographs will not be avail- 
able to organizations outside the State of 
New York. 


——_()——_—_ 


Industrial arts classes in  up-state 
schools enrolled 6602 more pupils during 
the year ended June 30, 1939, than during 
the previous year. The year’s reports 
showed 451 departments, 1078 teachers 
and 128,306 pupils in such classes outside 
of New York City. 
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SCHOOLS EXTEND CIVIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Accepting the recommendation of its 
that 
the requirements of democracy in these 


committee on adult civic education 
days demand increased attention to the 
training of adults for competent citizen- 
School 


September meeting at 


ship, the Council of Superin- 
tendents at its 
Saranac Inn adopted the report which 
calls upon all educational agencies to re- 
double their efforts along this line and 
designates the public schools as_ the 
agency to plan and coordinate such pro- 
grams. The report was submitted by Dr 


Daniel J. Kelly, superintendent of schools 


at Binghamton. It follows: 


It is the common conviction of the superin 
tendents of the public schools of the State of 
New York that the requirements of our democ- 
racy in these grave days include above all else, 
a deepening and extending of the programs and 
processes of education. 

This education must be of a scope and pur- 
pose which extend beyond the general training 
of the child. 


It must undertake the continued training of 
persons who have passed from childhood into 
adult citizenship. This training should deal, as 
now, with the arts, with vocational skills, with 
the tasks of the homemaker, with the problems 
of the immigrant and the illiterate. It should 
enlarge and improve upon these fields of 
endeavor. 

This education should recognize and cultivate 
the potential contributions of all these trainings 
to the making of good citizens in a democratic 
Nation. 

3ut education should go further. It should 
recognize that democracy calls, and, in these 
days, calls desperately for a courageous, intelli- 
direct with the 
specific problems which citizens face in the pub- 
lic life of the community, the Nation and the 


gent and adequate dealing 


world. 
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War, peace, economic adjustment, tolerance: 
and civil liberties, housing, crime, conservation, 
public health and safety, government and_ the 
basic issues of democratic organization and 
practice are subjects wherein the facts and the 
opinions of men must be specifically studied and 
weighed by the individual citizens of America 
if they are to attain the competency which our 
form and philosophy of national life require of 
them. 

In the training of adults for competent citi 
zenship, the schools have borne but a minor 
part, due to their historic concentration on the 
training of the child. 

Other 


important services but they too have fallen far 


agencies have performed many and 


short of meeting the need of our democracy 
today. 

It is the conviction of this group that all edu 
cational agencies, public and private, should 
redouble their efforts, at this time, in the train 
ing of citizens. 

Further, it is the specific conviction of this 
body, that public provision should be made by 
the community for the broad planning, coor- 
dinating and executing of a program designed 
as nearly as possible to reach all citizens. 

For fulfilling this purpose of community 
planning and coordinating, we propose that the 
organized agencies of public education be desig 
nated; i. e. the public schools, the colleges and 
related institutions. It is the conviction of this 


body that these are the logical agencies to 
assume this focal responsibility, and that they 
must assume it. 

In meeting this proposed responsibility, the 
following five-point program is advocated for 
the State of New York: 

1 Recognizing the above-noted responsibility, 
this body urges that every school district under- 
take to initiate programs of citizen education, 
and where programs already exist, to extend 
them. 

2 In order to afford stimulation and the ex- 
change of experience, to continue the superin- 
adult civic education, 


tendents’ committee on 
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said committee to be appointed by the president 
of this council. 

3 In order to provide the necessary services 
and to further the development of a_ state 
policy, the officers of the council and the above- 
defined committee are authorized to approach 
the State Education Department urging the co- 
operation of the Department and the definition 
by the Department of an adequate and progres- 
sive program and policy. 

4 In order to procure the necessary finances 
to advance this program through the employ- 
ment of needed personnel and other measures, 
the committee is authorized to explore all 
possibilities and assist in securing action. 

5 In order to clarify and illuminate the suit- 
able and desirable technic in nonpartisan citizen 
education, the committee is authorized to devote 
a year to the further study of program and 
method. This study should include exploration 
of desirable cooperation with various social and 


civic agencies, local and statewide, study of 
special areas of need, analysis of various pro- 
gram possibilities and the study of discussion 
and other methods 


NEW YORK COUNCIL 

In the years since Dr John H. Finley 
was Commissioner of Education of New 
York State he has retained his active in- 
terest in adult education, serving as presi- 
dent of the New York City Council on 
Adult Education for foreign-born adults 
during its eight years of existence and 
since that time, as president of the New 
York Adult Education Council. He has 
also served as president of the American 
Adult Education. 

In its capacity as clearing house, the 
New York Adult Education Council lists 
2000 public and semipublic organizations 
that offer courses for adults in the metro- 


Association for 


politan area. It has tabulated informa- 
tion also in regard to 20,000 separate 
activities for adults, ranging all the way 


from hobby interests of an extremely 


varied nature to most advanced courses 
in higher mathematics and engineering. 
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W. P. A. PROGRAM 

At the request of the State Work Pro- 
jects Administration, the Department has 
agreed to continue its sponsorship of the 
W. P. A. statewide adult education pro- 
ject until January 1, 1940. 
for the extension of time are given in the 


The reasons 


following statement of October 16th from 
the State W. P. A. office: 

Although about a dozen projects have already 
been approved by the Washington Office, there 
are as many more which, having been more 
recently submitted, will not be approved by 
November 1. There is even one large project 
calling for employment of 200 personnel which, 
though submitted to this office, was returned 
for corrections and is still in the hands of the 
sponsor. 

If the approved projects were to be put in 
operation November 1, it would mean that the 
statewide project sponsored by the State Edu- 
cation Department, would have to cease opera 
tion on that date. This would, of course, entail 
closing down all centers and dismissing teachers 
in all centers for which projects had not at that 
date been approved. It would be impossible for 
the approved projects to be set in operation 
individually and for the State Education De- 
partment to continue sponsorship for communi- 
ties without 


project, because the 


project sponsored by the State Education De- 


approved 


partment is statewide and duplication of terri- 
tory would result—a complication which the 
Washington office would not countenance. 


— <(Q———— 


BOOK RATE CONTINUED 


The action of 
extending the lowered postal rates on 


President Roosevelt in 
books for a two-year period beginning 
July 1, 1939, is welcomed by schools, 


libraries and other educational 
The 


pound on books regardless of zone has 


groups. 
rate of one and one-half cents a 
been effecting important cultural and edu- 
cational benefits through the wider and 
increased distribution of books, according 
to a study by the United States Office of 
Education. 
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Health and Pluysical Education 





DIRECTOR NAMES STATE COMMITTEES 


Committees to study the problems of 
girls’ athletics and scheduling physical 
education programs have recently been 
appointed by Dr Hiram A. Jones, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Health and Physi- 
cal Education of the Department, at the 
request of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Health and Physical Education. 
They and other committees to be ap- 
pointed later will report at the meetings 
of the association on December 26th-— 
28th in Syracuse. 


The committee on girls’ athletics con- 
sists of the following: Bessie L. Park, 
Cortland State Normal School, chairman ; 
Agnes Wayman, Barnard College; Helen 
McKinstry, Russell Sage College; Wil- 
helmina Meissner, Bayside High School ; 
Helen Benton, East Rochester; Ethel 
Kloberg, Baldwin; Mrs Jane Warner 
Page, Lake Placid; Mrs Minna Johnson, 
East High School, Buffalo; Louise Stin- 
son, St Agnes School, Albany; Mrs 
Emily O’Keefe Daly, New York City; 
Ruth Abernathy, State Education De- 
partment. 


The committee on scheduling will 
study the assignment of pupils to physical 
education classes, the use of the teacher’s 
time, utilization of existing facilities, or- 
ganization of program content and 
achievement of the proper relationship of 
physical education to the whole program. 
Frederic W. Crumb, principal of the 
Whitesboro High School, is chairman, 
and the other members are: Joseph 
R. Gardner, superintendent, Eastchester 
schools ; Samuel I. Hicks, principal, Pearl 
River High School; Harry Thompson, 
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Roeliff Jansen Central School, Hillsdale ; 
Edward A. Hulek, Washington High 
School, Rochester; Lawrence A. Miller, 
Gloversville High School; Mary E. 
Webster, School 3, Olean; Edward 
Storey, Mamaroneck; Carl L. Schrader, 
Ithaca College; Mrs Ella Cox, Newtown 
High School, Elmhurst; Martin Rogers, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, New 
York City; Ruth Abernathy, State Edu- 
cation Department. 


Ht) 


CHRISTMAS MEETING 


School administrators and all school 
health and physical education personnel— 
school physicians, nurse-teachers, dental 
hygienists and health and physical edu- 
cation teachers — are urged to make plans 
to attend the Christmas meetings to be 
held in conjunction with the meeting of 
the Associated Academic Principals at 
Syracuse, December 26th-28th. The 
program provides unusual opportunities - 
for hearing discussions by leaders in the 
field on vital problems covering all phases 
of the program and for exchanging ideas 
in special group sessions. 


——(——_. 


STUDY OF HEALTH PROGRAM 


The Medical Society of the State of 
New York, through its committee on 
public health and education, is studying 
the school health program. It is expected 
that as a result of this study many helpful 
suggestions will be received and a better 
understanding of the program will be 
brought about. 
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READING IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


New York State publications on Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
*Regulations of the Commissioner of 
Education Governing Health and 
Physical Education (1937) 
*General Statement of Policy Pursuant 
to the Regulations of the Commis- 
Education Governing 
Physical Education 


sioner of 
Health and 
(1938) 

Physical Education Syllabus, Book II, 
Elementary Schools (1934) 

Physical Education Syllabus, Book III, 
Secondary School Girls (1934) 

Physical Education Syllabus, Book IV, 
Secondary School Boys (1935) 

Physical Education Syllabus, Book V, 
Corrective Physical Education for 
Handicapped Children (1937) 

Physical Education Syllabus, Book VI, 
Play and Recreation for Children 
and Adults (1937) 

Guide to the Teaching of Health in 
the Elementary School (1936) 

Safety Education (A Section of the 
Elementary Health Teaching Guide) 
(1937) 

Everyday Behavior of 
School Children (1935) 

Health Teaching References (1938) 

Administration and Supervision of 
School Health Service (1938) 

Dental Hygiene, A Guide to the Dental 
Hygiene Program in the Schools of 
New York State (1938) 

Work of the School Nurse-Teacher 
(1934) 

Mental Health through Education, by 
W. Carson Ryan. The Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 E. 75th st., New York City. 
$1.50 


Elementary 


The author is staff associate with the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and president of the Progressive 
Education Association. The book is well 
written and the sources of authority are 
abundantly given. The viewpoint is that of 
an educator’s interest in well-rounded devel- 
opment of children rather than that of the 
mental hygiene specialist. Suggestions are 
given for specific steps toward more whole- 
some living for school children. Program, 
method, teachers and administrators are dis- 
cussed in the light of mental hygiene. 

Mental Hygiene News 

This monthly publication of the State 
Department of Mental Hygiene may be ob- 
tained free upon request. 

Public Health Nursing. 
and Preschool Number 

This number is devoted almost entirely to 
school health problems. 


School Health 


——()——- — 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION TESTS 


Several school districts are carrying on 
projects in which procedures are being 
worked out and clarified for using data 
derived from physical education tests to 
improve the quality of programs and to 
meet individual pupils’ needs. Among 
schools engaged in such projects are 
Solvay, North Syracuse, Warners, Camil- 
lus, Waterville, Whitesboro, Sherrill and 
Tully. 


———_{ )———_ 


HEARING TESTS 


For the school year 1939-40, a number 
of 4-B phono-audiometers will be placed 
in the normal schools where demon- 
stration hearing tests will be conducted 
for any public school personnel request- 
ing such instruction. 


* Copies of these publications may be obtained by addressing the Division of Health and 


Physical Education, State Education Department, Albany. 


The other publications have been dis- 


tributed to local school authorities for the use of their staffs and are the property of the local 


boards of education. 
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Radio and Visual Aids 





SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON SCHOOL FILMS 


The Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 


has compiled a list of selected sources 


from 
rented or purchased. 


which films may be _ borrowed, 


School adminis- 


trators wishing to compile a list of films 


are advised to start with one or more of 


the 


“general source lists” and_ then, 


through correspondence with producers 
and distributors, gradually to build up an 
adequate file of catalogs and other infor- 


mational material. 


l 


bo 


pP 


I General Source Lists 
United States Film Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Directory of U. S. Govern- 
ment Films (Free) 

Lists all films produced or sponsored by 
the various agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. For each film gives information as to 
number of reels, width of film, whether sound 
or silent, and the office from which it is to 
be ordered. 

H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University av., 
New York City. Educational Film 
Catalog 

(New edition, 1939. $3) 

(New edition with 3 quarterly sup- 
plements and bound cumulative 
annual, 1940. $4) 

The new edition of this catalog, superseding 
the original volume (1936) and the supple- 
ments for 1937-39, lists approximately 2500 


film titles. Descriptions of the films vary 
from a line or two to relatively complete 
synopses. In many cases unbiased critical 
evaluations are furnished. Most of the en- 
tries carry recommendations as to grade 
placement. Films are classified by Dewey 
decimal system. An alphabetic index of sub- 
jects and titles is another useful feature. A 


directory of producers and distributors is 


included. 


age 18 


3 


ur 


Association of School Film Libraries, 
9 Rockefeller plaza, New York City. 
Information Service ($5 a year) 

film 


service receive 


form a 


this 
which 
The volume 


Subscribers to 
cumulative, 
for 1938-39 


follows: 


evaluation sheets 
loose-leaf catalog. 
is described by the association as 
“In this first issue are 30 subjects of the 
MARCH OF TIME (to which the associa- 
tion members have 16 mm rights); British, 
Scotch, and Swiss documentaries (being sold 
in the U. S. for the first time) ; and selected 
products of Gaumont British, Erpi, Eastman, 
Gutlohn, Ufa Films, the U. S. Government, 


and of the small independent producers.” 
Each volume will list approximately 250 titles. 
The Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake 
st., Chicago, Ill. 1000 and One. Re- 


vised annually (75 cents per year; 25 


cents to subscribers to Educational 
Screen ) 
More than 4500 nontheatrical 


fied under a large number of subject headings, 


films classi- 


with very brief descriptions. One or more 
distributors indicated for each film. Includes 
an extensive index to producers and dis- 


tributors. 

Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, Iowa. Directory of 16 mm 
Film Sources (50 cents) 

Primarily a directory of producers and dis- 
tributors. Does not, in general, list titles of 
films, but indicates nature of films available 
from each source listed. A “ subject-source 


index” assists in locating films in a large 


number of subject matter fields. 

DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage av., 
Chicago, Ill. Free Sound and Silent 
Films (50 cents) 

A booklet listing alphabetically more than 
1400 free films, including both 16 mm and 
35 mm, with names and addresses of sponsors 
or distributors. Many of the film titles are 


also listed under subject matter headings. 
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II Government Agencies 
1 New York State 

The two departments of the State 

Government mentioned below lend 

films free of charge except for trans- 
portation. For lists of films and con- 
ditions of loan write to the addresses 
given: 

The Secretary, State Conservation 
Department 


Broadway Arcade Building, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, 


State Department of Health 
State Office Building, Albany, 
N. Y. 
United States 
Many departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government have produced 
or sponsored films that are circulated 


th 


free of charge, borrowers paying only 
transportation costs. For detailed in- 
formation see the Directory of United 


States Government Films. 


w 


Dominion of Canada 

The Dominion government has pro- 
duced a wide variety of films picturing 
the scenery, resources and industries of 
Canada. These films are available 
from the Cooperative Educational Film 
Library, Syracuse, and the Y. M. C. A. 
Motion New York 
City. For catalogs and other informa- 
tion address The Canadian Government 
Motion Picture 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 


Picture Bureau, 


sureau, The Depart- 


Canada. 
(Notre. A number of other forcign govern- 
ments have produced 
other 
These films are usually 


showing scenic 


their re- 


films 


attractions and features of 


spective countries. 


available through official tourist bureaus, 


other subsidized 


refer to the 


steamship companies or 


agencies. For such sources 


mentioned above. 


“general source lists” 
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III Semipublic Institutions 

Listed below are a very few of the 
many organizations which New 
York State schools are obtaining at low 
cost a rather wide range of films. 


from 


1 American Museum of Natural History, 
Department of Education, Central 
Park West at 79th st., New York City 

Offers a general selection of 16 mm sound 
and silent films; includes most of the Erpi 
Classroom Films; science films, “ industrial ” 
films; and films produced by members of the 
Museum staff. <A service charge is made of 
50 cents a silent reel and $1.50 a sound film 
subject; transportation in both directions to 
be paid by the borrower; descriptive catalog 
available upon request. 


bo 


Class Room Film Library, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

A library of Eastman Classroom Films. 
Service charge $1 a reel a day, with reduced 
Users pay return 
upon re- 


rates for longer periods. 


transportation. Catalog available 


quest. 


w 


Cooperative Educational Film Library 
School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A cooperative, nonprofit library of silent 
and sound films; service available to partici- 


pating members only. For conditions of 
membership and costs of service write to the 
address given. The major portion of the 


silent film library consists of Eastman Class 
Films, and the larger portion of the 
sound film library consists of Erpi films. The 
limited number 


room 


library offers, in addition, a 
of selected “ industrial” films. Catalog avail 


able to prospective borrowers. 


M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison av., New York City 

A large selection of silent and sound films 
An annual registration fee of $2 is required 
of all borrowers. A large number of films are 


available without further cost except trans 


portation; also available, at added rentals, a 


variety of films suitable for entertainment 


and educational use. Catalog available upon 


request. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS ATTEND CONFERENCE 


A number of the school librarians of 
the State spent September 27th and 28th 
at Lake Mohonk attending the sessions 
of the New York Library Association 
conference planned to meet their special 
interests and examining the exhibits of 
recent books. 

Among the programs presented during 
that time were those arranged by the 
school libraries committee, of which Mrs 
Eleanor M. Peck, librarian of the Ken- 
more High School, was chairman, and by 
the committee on children’s books and 
libraries, of which the chairman was Vir- 
ginia Chase, children’s librarian at the 
Queens Borough Public Library at 
Jamaica. 

Democracy’s need for books and libra- 
ries, the school library’s place in the’ de- 
velopment of the social studies 
program, the library’s opportunity in re- 


new 


lation to motion pictures and the radio, 
story-telling as a type of reading guid- 
ance, new books for children and young 
people, biography for young adults from 
the standpoint of a reader and writer of 
biography and a librarian’s story of how 
her reading had led her to travel to 
places associated with authors and to 
pleasant personal contacts with the writ- 
ers of books were the subjects of papers 
and speeches by Frank C. Densberger, 
superintendent of schools of Kenmore; 
Dr Edgar Dale of Ohio State University ; 
Elizabeth Nesbitt of the Carnegie Library 
School at Pittsburgh; Mrs Martha B. 
Mansfield, children’s department, Queens 
Borough Public Library; Elizabeth Janet 
Gray, author of Young Walter Scott and 
“ Penn”; and Alice Brooks Mooney, of 
the School of Library Science at Drexel 
Institute. 





IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


At the conference of the New York 
Library Association at Lake Mohonk on 
September 28th, Frank C. Densberger, 
superintendent of schools of Kenmore, 
pointed out the increased importance of 
school libraries at this time when all 
schools and all school people are con- 
cerned about the maintenance of democ- 
racy as a form of government, about 
education for citizenship in a democracy 
and about democratic practices and pro- 
cedures in schools. Greatly increased 
book collections and more effective library 
teaching will be required, he said, for de- 
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veloping and carrying out social studies 
programs through which in every grade 
and at every level children and young 
people will be enabled to gain not only the 
essential information but even more the 
appropriate understandings, attitudes and 
skills. Books on such subjects as liberty 
and security, taxation and consumer edu- 
cation, neutrality, war, and peace — books 
of theory and books of fact, books of 
history and books on the contemporary 
scene will be required for classes, discus- 
sion groups and forums. For adult edu- 
cation activities and for improving study 
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facilities for high school pupils he raised 
the question as to whether school libraries 
should not be opened in the evening. 

“If you do not have adequate material,” 
he said, “somebody has been lazy’ — lazy 
in interpreting the program and the es- 
sentials for making and following the 
program. The people will not fail to 
supply what children and young people 
need, he declared, when the school admin- 
istration, the teachers and the librarians 
explain school objectives in terms of the 
needs of children and young people and 
in relation to present social problems and 
trends. 

At the same session Dr Edgar Dale, of 
the Bureau of Educational Research of 
Ohio State University, spoke on “ Mov- 
ing Pictures and the Library.” Doctor 
Dale showed how the scope of the library 
can be broadened and the effectiveness of 
the librarian’s work increased by the use 
of pictorial materials — pictures, slides 
and films—and by the use of radio. 
He spoke not only of the need for select- 
ing, evaluating, organizing and adminis- 
tering collections of pictures, photographs 
of local significance, post cards, slides, 
instructional films, theatrical films, sound 
recordings and musical recordings, but 
also of the library's part in helping people 
choose what movies to see and what radio 
programs to hear by providing announce- 
ments and reviews and by publicizing 
good films and good radio programs. He 
discussed the importance of relating 
books to films and radio programs and of 
recognizing the values to be derived from 
cooperating with the movies and the 
radio instead of considering them as 
competitors. Doctor Dale called the at- 
tention of the group to the Educational 
Film Catalog and the Motion Picture 
Review Digest, two invaluable tools pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 


At the annual conference of the New 
York Library Association held at Lake 
Mohonk, September 25th—30th, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
Paul North Rice, chief of the reference 
department of the New York Public 
Library; vice president, Miriam D. 
Tompkins, professor, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. The two 
new members elected to the council of 
the association, each for a term of three 
years, are: Bernice E. Hodges, assistant 
to the director, Rochester Public Library ; 
Helmer L. Webb, librarian of Union 
College. 





UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN DIES 

Donald B. Gilchrist, librarian of the 
University of Rochester for the past 20 
years, died of a heart attack August 4, 
1939. Mr Gilchrist was a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and of the New York 
Library School at Albany. He began his 
career as librarian at the University of 
Minnesota, but in 1917 he entered the 
World War, rising to the rank of a 
captain in the field artillery. Later he 
served as librarian of the American Com- 
mission to negotiate peace in Paris and in 
1919 came to Rochester University as 
chief librarian. 

At the time of his death he was a 
member of the executive board of the 
American Library Association and of 
many important national and state library 
committees. 

Mr Gilchrist’s death cuts short a 
career which had carried him to the top 
New York State 
has lost a distinguished librarian from its 


rank of his profession. 


ranks. 
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PLANS APPROVED 
Plans approved by the 

School Buildings and Grounds of the 

Department include the following: 


Division of 


St Johnsville, improvements to public school 
buildings and grounds, $12,950; approved Sep- 
tember 14th 

Auburn, landscaping for Technical Junior- 
Senior High School, $15,867; approved, Sep- 
tember 15th 

Croton on Hudson, landscaping and site 
development, $40,000; approved September 15th 

District 11, Norwich, Chenango county, new 


two-room grade school, $16,000; approved 
September 25th 
West Clarksville, new two-room — school 


building, $25,000; approved October 2d 

Catskill, construction of athletic field and 
improvement of grounds adjacent to junior and 
senior high school building, $44,653; approved 
October 2d 

Kenmore, playing field for senior high school, 
$64,369; approved October 3d 

Fort Ann, bus garage for central school, 
$18,000; approved October 4th 


Preliminary Plans 

Preliminary plans have been submitted 
for the following projects: 

West Sand Lake, proposed addition to ele- 
mentary school 

Victor, athletic field 

Chenango Forks, proposed addition to central 
school building 

Delhi, landscaping 

South Otselic, bus garage 

Harpursville, bus garage 

Hornellsville, alterations and additions to 
school 

Catskill, grounds improvement 


Barker, landscaping 
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SCHOOL DEDICATIONS 

Department officials have spoken at 
recent dedications of new school build- 
ings as follows: 

Highland Central School, September 
5th; Burton H. Belknap, Division of 
School Administrative Services 

Red Hook Central School, September 
6th ; Griffin, 
School Administrative Services 

Richfield Springs Central School, Sep- 
tember 29th; Dr A. K. Getman, Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
and grandson of the founder of the first 


Francis E. Division of 


academy at Richfield Springs 

Romulus Central School, 
29th; James A. Harris, 
School Administrative Services 

Cuba Central School, October 4th; 
Irwin Conroe, Director of the Division of 
Higher Education 

New Salem Central School, October 
6th; Dr George M. Wiley, Associate 
Commissioner of Education 

Bay Shore High School, October 8th; 
Dr Harrison H. Van Cott, Chief of the 
Bureau of Instructional 
Division of Secondary Education 


September 
Division of 


Supervision, 








0 


The following new schools have re- 
cently been occupied in New York City: 

School 118, Bronx, William W. Niles 
Junior High School 

School 246, Brooklyn 

School 10, Queens, Horace Greeley 
Junior High School 

School 15, Queens 

William Cullen Bryant High School, 
Long Island City 

Long Island City High School 
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Educational Notes and News 








SUPERINTENDENTS PLAN IMPROVED PROGRAM 


How to improve the public school pro- 
gram was discussed from the point of 
view of superintendents and other school 
officials and from the viewpoint of the 
public at the fifty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Council of School Superintendents 
of the State of New York on September 
24th-26th at Saranac Inn. The meeting 
was one of the most profitable and 
interesting held in recent years. 

James M. Spinning, of Rochester, was 
elected president of the council to succeed 
W. Howard Pillsbury, of Schenectady. 
Evan E. Jones, of Port Chester, was 
elected vice president, and Erle L. Ackley, 
of Johnstown, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The high point of interest was the dis- 
cussion on the final afternoon of the 
conference when representatives of vari- 
ous groups told the superintendents what 
the public expects of the schools. The 
speakers were W. W. Trench, secretary 
of the General Electric Company ; Samuel 
Sotsford, executive secretary of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce; Edward 
\W. Edwards, secretary of the New York 
State Federation of Fred H. 
Sexauer, chairman of the Board of Farm 
Organizations ; Oswald D. Heck, Speaker 
of the Assembly; Mrs James A. Small, 
third vice president of the New York 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
and Harold B. Johnson, publisher of the 
Watertown Daily There was 
almost unanimous agreement by these 
speakers that the schools should place 


Labor ; 


Times. 


greater emphasis upon training for voca- 
tions and for citizenship. 
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At the opening session Dr Arvie 
Eldred, secretary of the New York State 
Teachers Association, outlined the legis- 
lative situation; Dr Lewis A. Wilson, 
Associate Commissioner of Education, 
spoke on “ Sore Spots in Education,” and 
Vice Chancellor William J. Wallin of 
the Board of Regents discussed some 
problems to be solved in the future in his 
address on Ahead.” Vice 
Chancellor Wallin mentioned the need 


‘ Looking 


for redistricting the school districts of 
the State, eliminating inefficient small 
high schools and possible changes in the 


apportionment of public money. 


At the session on the morning of Sep- 
tember 25th Dr Ralph Walter, elemen- 
tary school principal in New Rochelle, 
summarized the report on elementary 
education of the Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Educa- 
tion in the State of New York. The 
superintendents adopted a plan for deter- 
mining desirable practices and trends in 
elementary State 
through the use of a checklist developed 
by the committee on research and ex- 


education in this 


plained by Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Research. 

With Theodore A. Zornow, assistant 
superintendent of schools at Rochester, 
in charge, a discussion of next steps to 
be taken to improve secondary education 
in New York State was held at the after- 
noon session with talks by superintend- 
State Education Department 
staff members. Dr George M. Wiley, 
Education, 


ents and 


Associate Commissioner of 
summed up this discussion. 








The evening session was devoted to an 
address by Dr William E. Mosher, dean 
of the Maxwell School of Citizenship at 
Syracuse University, and to a report of 
the committee on adult civic education, 
presented by Dr Daniel J. Kelly, of Bing- 
hamton. The superintendents adopted 
the report of this committee, which 
recommended that public schools give 
increased attention to the training of 
adults for competent citizenship. 

At the session on the morning of Sep- 
tember 26th principals and_ teachers 
explained various methods used in their 
schools to promote democracy in the 
school program. This session was con- 
ducted by Superintendent 
Staley, of Rome. 

The entertainment part of the program 
was featured by the presentation of a 
play by a cast of students from the 
Oswego State Normal School. 


George R. 


—_ 


COUNTY REDISTRICTED 


The Department has redistricted the 
supervisory districts of Delaware county, 
reducing the number of districts from six 
to five. The new districts and their 
superintendents are: 

First district: towns of Deposit, Han- 
cock, Masonville, Sidney, Tompkins; 
J. E. Smith, superintendent 

Second district: towns of Colchester, 
Delhi, Hamden, Walton; H. Eugene 
Wieand, superintendent 

Third district: towns of Andes, Mid- 
dletown, Roxbury; Zena R. Travis, 
superintendent 

Fourth district: towns of Davenport, 
Franklin, Meredith; Walter C. King, 
superintendent 

Fifth district: towns of Bovina, Harp- 
ersfield, Kortright, Stamford; Melvin C. 
Carpenter, superintendent 
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HALF-CENTURY OF SERVICE 


A notable service to education ended 
with the death on August 3lst of George 
Juengst jr, of Croton Falls, for 52 years 
a member of the board of education in the 
town of North Salem in Westchester 
county, and for 38 years its president. 





George Juengst jr 


He was largely responsible for the organ- 
ization of the North Salem Central 
District, the first central school district 
organized in the State under the 1925 
amendment to the central rural school act. 
Although a successful utility 
executive and active in the management 
of business enterprises in Westchester 
county, Mr Juengst was proudest of his 
long service to the schools of his com- 
munity. He was 79 years old at the time 
of his death. 


public 
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SUPERINTENDENT ELECTED 


Gilbert M. Banker has resigned as 
superintendent of schools of the second 
supervisory district of Delaware county 
and has been elected superintendent of the 
sole supervisory district of Rockland 
county, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Superintendent George W. 
Miller. 

Superintendent Banker is a graduate of 
New York University, from which he 
also received his master’s degree. He has 
taught in rural and village schools and 
was supervising principal at Ramapo for 
four years prior to his election as district 
superintendent in 1936. 


PUPILS’S POETRY 


“Chasing the Stars” is the title of the 
fourth anthology of poetry. written by 
pupils of the Kenmore public schools. 
A foreword to the publication explains 
that each year an increasing number of 
poems are submitted to the committee of 
selection and that the object of providing 
interest and self- 
been more 


an incentive to 
expression in rhythm has 


than realized. 


——{ >—_—_— 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman has 
announced that his Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation will set November 23d for 
this observance, in harmony with the pro- 
posal of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
that Thanksgiving Day be advanced a 
week. It has previously been observed 
on the last Thursday in November. School 
officials will wish to revise their schedules 


accordingly. 
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NASSAU COUNTY COUNCIL 


Long Island boasts a most active pro- 
fessional organization in the Nassau 
County Schoolmen’s Council. Its quar- 
terly meetings are characterized by good 
fellowship and keen interest in the pre- 
sentation of viewpoints on world affairs 
by eminent guest speakers. In addition 
to the entertainment features of the meet- 
ings, the sports and recreation committee 
arranges activities for members. The 
legislative committee will continue to 
keep its members informed of pending 
legislation. The officers and committee 
chairmen are: E. H. LeBarron, presi- 
dent, Hicksville; John K. Archer, vice 
president, Malverne; Glenn G. Halladay, 
secretary, Oyster Bay; Jules A. Holub, 
treasurer, Hicksville; Henry H. Bor- 
mann, director, East Rockaway; Weldon 
E. Howitt, director, Farmingdale ; mem- 
bership, Sanford H. Calhoun, Bellmore ; 
program, Paul T. Wohlsen, Rockville 
Centre; entertainment, George Pratt, 
Hempstead ; legislative, John W. Dodd, 
Freeport; professional discount, Burton 
Philley, Mineola; sports-recreation, John 
C. Sabine, Garden City; music, Frank 
Wassung, Garden City; publicity, Irving 
G. Schwartz, Rockville Centre. 


SUPERINTENDENT RETIRES 


Mrs Neva S. Angell retired on October 
Ist as superintendent of schools of the 
Oneida 
superin- 


third supervisory district of 
county. She had 
tendent since 1921 and had been engaged 
in teaching since 1895. Mrs Angell is 
a graduate of the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany and took a 
number of summer courses at Cornell and 


served as 


Syracuse universities. 
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Commissioner Graves Congratulates Spelling Bee Winners 


Left to right: Ruth Bolton, Herkimer 
Jean Brokaw, Wayne county, second 


county 


. fourth; Barbara Toan, Wyoming county, third; 
; Doris J. Kniffen, Greene county, first; 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 


THE 1939 STATE SPELLING BEE 


BY KATHERINE M. COSGRAVE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


SPELL 


“In a language like ours, so many words 
of which are derived from other languages, 
there are few modes of instruction more 
useful or more amusing than that of ac- 
customing young people to seek the etymol- 
ogy or primary meaning of the words they 
use.” Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


It is in creating this interest in the 


study of word derivation and meaning, so 
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ING BEE 


important and so helpful in correct spell- 
ing and pronunciation, that the State 
Spelling Bee held at the State Fair each 
year in all probability serves its greatest 
purpose. If a contestant fails on a word 
in either a preliminary or the state con- 
test, it is more than likely that he makes 
a trip to the dictionary and actually 
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studies that word — not only the correct 
spelling and pronunciation of it but its 
derivation and meaning —and the dread 
stumbling block that stood between him 
and the coveted prizes or other honors is 
in his mind to remain. Thus is formed 
the fruitful habit of delving beneath the 
surface in studying the spelling of words. 

In this year’s Spelling Bee, held on 
August 29th, in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
suilding on the State Fair Grounds at 
Syracuse, representatives from 53 coun- 
ties took part—12 boys and 41 girls, 
with the winners being determined as fol- 
lows: first, $50 and Onondaga cup, Doris 
J. Kniffen, West Coxsackie, Greene 
county; second, $25, Jean Brokaw, Pal- 
myra, Wayne county ; third, $10, Barbara 
Toan, Perry, Wyoming county; fourth, 
$5, Ruth Bolton, Mohawk, Herkimer 
county. 

The contest was under way at 10 o’clock 
with Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Markets Holton V. Noyes greeting the 
contestants and congratulating them upon 
the singular honor that was theirs in hav- 
ing been determined champion spellers of 
their respective counties. He then turned 
the contest over to Dr Frank P. Graves, 
Commissioner of Education, who con- 
ducted the bee. The boys and girls soon 
found Doctor Graves to be their sympa- 
thetic friend and gave him their complete 
attention as he pronounced the words and 
from time to time explained the “ why” 
of certain words — where they originated 
and how they came to be a part of our 
language. 

The first test of 50 words, written, took 
the usual toll, with but 27 clearing this 
hurdle. Of those who went down, 16 
failed on but one word and not more than 
five words were incorrect on any paper. 
The words proving most difficult were: 
respite, ethereal, aerial, pretense, har- 
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monious, humility, academic, stationery 
On nine of the papers, 
“ respite’ was misspelled apparently not 
because the word was so difficult but be- 
cause the contestants had been taught in 
school or had acquired a wrong pronun- 
mispronunciations 


and registrar. 


ciation of it. The 
“ ré’spite ” and “ rés’pite” were familiar 
to them, so they did not recognize the 
word when properly given. While, in 
conducting the contests, Doctor Graves 
makes a practice of giving common but 
incorrect pronunciations of a word as well 
as the proper one, the possibility of this 
word being questionable in this regard 
did not occur to him. 

There was only one casualty in the 
second test of 150 words given orally, 
one boy failing on the word “ persever- 
ance,” the final syllable of which he 
spelled “ ence.” 

This left the 
Albany, Broome, Cattaraugus, Chemung, 


representatives from 


Columbia, Cortland, Delaware, Erie, 
Essex, Greene, Herkimer, Livingston, 
Madison, Nassau, Orleans, Onondaga, 


Putnam, Rockland, St Lawrence, Sara- 
toga, Suffolk, Tioga, Warren, Wayne, 
Wyoming and Ulster to enter the next 
lap of the contest — another written test 
of 50 words. 
heavy toll, with but 14 emerging with 
The words that proved 


This test again took a 


perfect papers. 
most troublesome here were: peaceable, 
prophesy, Pharaoh 


ingenious, frailty, 


and moveable, with “ingenious” and 


“ prophesy ” heading the list in number 
of times misspelled. 
from the 


Champions counties of 


Columbia, Cortland, Essex, Greene, 


Herkimer, Nassau, Onondaga, Putnam, 
Saratoga, St Lawrence, Tioga, Warren, 
Wayne and Wyoming were eligible to 
from 


“e 


enter the next oral “ spell-down ”’ 


a list of 150 words, in which William 
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Columbia 
He 


Dodge, representative from 
county was the only one ruled out. 
spelled “affrighted ” with but one “ f. 
This was followed by another written test 
of 75 words — more difficult than those 
previously given but still from the printed 
list sent out for study. 

This latter test reduced the ranks to 
five, leaving the contestants from Greene, 
Herkimer, Saratoga, Wayne and Wy- 
oming counties to vie for final honors. 
In this 75-word test, the boys turned 
over the contest to the distaff side, since 
the final four stalwarts among the boys 
failed to make 100 per cent. Entrants 
from St Lawrence and Nassau counties 
misspelled one word, Putnam and Essex, 
two words, Onondaga, three, and Cort- 
land, Tioga and Warren, five each, with 
the following words proving difficult: 
lavender, loathsome, tonsillitis, dissension, 
Cincinnati, descendant, creak, propitious, 
besiege, prelate, resplendent, ecstasy, 
pinnacle and discrepancy. The first five 
of these were misspelled on more than 
one paper. 

Doctor Graves then resorted to extra 
lists of words not in the study booklet, 
giving a written test of 25 words to the 
five girls. This resulted in a tie for first 
and second places between Jean Brokaw, 
of Wayne county, and Doris Kniffen, 
Greene county representative, each of 
whom had misspelled three words, and 
determined Barbara Toan, from Wayne 
county, winner of the third prize, and 
Ruth Bolton, Herkimer county entrant, 
eligible for fourth place. Although 
missing out in the prize awards, Betty 
Scoville, of Saratoga county, had the 
honor of being runner-up in a close 
contest. This list comprised the difficult 
words: capsule, neophyte, obdurate, 
excrescence, shibboleth, gamut, amenable, 
inimical, erudition, obstreperous, pto- 
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maine, predilection, gewgaw, effrontery, 
esthetic, confrere, omnivorous, synchro- 
irascible, 


nous, propitiate, adolescence, 


perspicuity, atrophy, iridescence and 
palaver. 

To work off the tie, another list of ten 
words was given, as follows: queue, 


cantaloupe, scriptural, perspicuity, desic- 
cated, apostrophize, synthesis, oscillate, 
ubiquitous and pseudonym. The judges 
reported that Doris Kniffen had done 
remarkably well in spelling every one 
correctly, which awarded her state cham- 
pionship. Ruth Bolton had found four 
words she could not spell, which awarded 
her the second prize of $25. 

The judges in this year’s contest were 
the following district superintendents of 
schools: Charles H. Owen, Sennett, 
Cayuga county; C. B. Murray, Platts- 
burg, Clinton county; Cyrus J. Mousaw, 
Schroon Lake, Essex county; Ralph H. 
Johnson, New Paltz, Ulster county; 
Thomas J. Wagner, White Plains, West- 
chester county; and Mrs Ruth C. Rath- 
bun, Cincinnatus, Cortland county. 

The counties with representative con- 
testants follow: 


County Contestant Address 


Albany, Elizabeth Kohler, Cohoes 

Allegany, Grace Helena O'Neil, Belfast 
Broome, Lucy Lawton, Maine 

Cattaraugus, Robert Lundergan, Salamanca 
Chautauqua, Sheila Finch, Jamestown 
Chemung, June Munson, Horseheads 
Chenango, Jean Smith, Sherburne 

Clinton, Phyllis Jean Clark, Champlain, R.D. 2 
Columbia, William Dodge, Germantown 
Cortland, Winifred Stafford, Cortland, R. D. 
Delaware, Margaret Ellen White, Walton 
Dutchess, Evelyn Novak, Dover Plains 
Erie, Olga Kuczka, Lackawanna 

Essex, Catherine Pezzulo, Ticonderoga 
Franklin, Rita Jean Burgess, Constable 
Fulton, Charles Clerk, Hagaman, R. D. 1 
Genesee, Joanne Yunker, Oakfield 

Greene, Doris J. Kniffen, West Coxsackie 
Hamilton, Leona Raymond, Indian Lake 
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County Contestant Address 
Herkimer, Ruth Bolton, Mohawk 

Jefferson, Jane I. Mills, Clayton 

Lewis, Doris Cannan, Lowville 

Livingston, *Vivian Willey, Geneseo 
Madison, Cora Briest, Munnsville 

Monroe, Grace Ritz, Rochester 

Nassau, Edward Stillman, Sea Cliff 
Niagara, Norma Thorne, Middleport 
Oneida, Carol Harding, Rome 

Onondaga, Joyce Harter, Warners 
Ontario, Frederick Richmond, Macedon 
Orange, Marion Harding, Newburgh, R. D. 3 
Orleans, Geraldine Hill, Albion, R. D. 4 
Oswego, Carlton Godkin, Oswego 

Otsego, Malcolm Calman, Edmeston 
Putnam, Gerard Buter, Mahopac 
Rensselaer, Sylvia DeAntonis, Castleton 
Rockland, Audrey Rakow, Spring Valley 
St Lawrence, Donald MacGregor, Edwards 
Saratoga, Betty Scoville, Saratoga Springs 
Schoharie, Nettie Jean Ruland, Schoharie 
Schuyler, Elizabeth Calhoun, Montour Falls 
Seneca, Jean Van Nostrand, Interlaken 
Steuben, Mary Jean Merrill, Atlanta 
Suffolk, Francine Holland, Lindenhurst 
Sullivan, Jean Doughty, Liberty 

Tioga, Jean Edsall, Nichols 

Tompkins, Robert Merritt, Ithaca 

Ulster, Genevieve Young, Ruby 

Warren, Hugh A. Wilson, Bolton Landing 
Washington, Donald Becker, Fort Edward 
Wayne, Jean Brokaw, Palmyra 

Wyoming, Barbara Toan, Perry, R. D. 
Yates, Pricilla Moody, Rushville 
*Alternate. Winner, Lyda Mae Miller, Lima. 


——_{ } ——- 


RETIREMENT BOARD REPORT 

A membership in the New York State 
Teachers Retirement System of 48,311 
on July 1, 1939, is reported in the annual 
statement of the State Teachers Retire- 
ment Board. There were 4577 annuitants 


at the end of the year. 





| ees 


Associate Commissioner Milton FE. 
Loomis received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws at the commencement ex- 
ercises of Elmira College in June. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


“ Education for the American Way of 
Life” is the general theme for the nine- 
teenth annual observance of American 
Education Week, November 5th—11th. 
American Education Week is sponsored 
by the National Education Association in 
cooperation with the American Legion, 
the United States Office of Education 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and with the support of 
many other organizations. 

The daily topics under the general 
theme are built largely around the spirit 
and materials of the Educational Policies 
Commission in its report on The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy. 





The topics are: 
Sunday, November 5th, The Place of 
Religion in Our Democracy 
Monday, November 6th, Education for 
Self-Realization 
Tuesday, November 7th, Education for 
Human Relationships 
Wednesday, November 8th, Education 
for Economic Efficiency 
Thursday, November 9th, Education 
for Civic Responsibility 
Friday, November 10th, Cultivating 
the Love of Learning 
Saturday, November 11th, Education 
for Freedom 
The National Education Association 
has prepared materials to assist schools 
in planning for this observance including 
colorful posters, leaflets, stickers and 
packets containing special folders for 
various school levels prepared by field 
committees in various sections of the 
United States. 








-O 

The new high school building in Hud- 
son was dedicated in June to the memory 
of the late Superintendent Montgomery 
C. Smith. 
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Educational Legislation 





LAWS ENACTED IN 1939 


PREPARED BY CHARLES A. BRIND JR, DIRECTOR OF LAW DIVISION 


The following is a summary of the 
more important laws of 1939 of educa- 
tional interest : 

Chapter 218 amends section 480 of the 
Education Law by fixing the period of 
probable usefulness for the construction 
of school buildings etc. These provisions 
were necessary because of the amendment 
to the Constitution which required the 
Legislature to fix a period for the prob- 
able usefulness of all construction etc. 
whenever bonds were to be used for the 
purpose of defraying the cost thereof. 

In general the statute provides that the 
bonds for class A buildings may not 
exceed 30 years; class B_ buildings, 
20 years; class C buildings, 15 years; 
15 years for additions to buildings; 
10 years for heating, lighting, ventilating 
etc.; 30 years for land acquisition; 
10 years for the acquisition of play- 
grounds and athletic fields; five years for 
equipment, apparatus and furnishings; 
five years for school buses; five years for 
judgments. 

Chapter 229 amends section 1198 of 
the Education Law and establishes a 
procedure for the maintenance of histor- 
ical edifices. It authorizes the local 
authorities of a city, borough, town etc. 
and the board of supervisors of the 
county to contract with the trustees of 
a historical association for the support of 
any historical edifice situated within the 
boundaries of any such municipality. 

Chapter 316 amends section 303-a of 
the Education Law relating to the regis- 
certain cities and 


tration of voters in 
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school districts. It authorizes registra- 
tion in a union free school district having 
a population of more than 3000 (4500 
heretofore). Instead of the tenth day 
prior to the school meeting or election 
formerly fixed for the meeting of the 
board of registration and canvass, the 
board of education is to fix a day or days 
for such meeting the last day of which, 
however, may not be less than ten days 
before the school meeting. 

Chapter 331 amends sections 253-a and 
254 of the Education Law by removing 
the mandatory provision which required 
school authorities to designate a bank for 
the deposit of funds if it were the only 
bank in the district and if an officer or 
director of the bank were also a member 
of the board of trustees or education. 
Such bank may still be designated under 
such circumstances in the discretion of 
the board. 

Chapter 335 adds subdivision 19 to 
section 206 of the Education Law and 
authorizes the making of a contract for 
transportation for a period of not to 
exceed five years. Such contract must 
still be approved by the district superin- 
tendent and by the Education Department 
before it becomes effective. 

Chapter 367 amends subdivision 1 of 
section 467 of the Law and 
authorizes a majority of the voters of 


Education 


any school district at a school meeting 
to vote a tax for the purpose of erecting 
a school bus garage. 

Chapter 403 amends section 868 of the 
Education Law by adding a new subdi- 
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vision which authorizes boards of educa- 
tion in cities to provide, outside the 
territorial limits of the district but within 
the State, for the education of children 
resident within the district whenever in 
the judgment of the board of education, 
approved by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the health or welfare of such 
children makes such provision necessary 
or desirable, and the average daily attend- 
ance of such pupils shall be included in 
the average daily attendance of such 
district as certified to the Commissioner 
in the report of the board of education. 

Chapter 462 amends subdivision 3 of 
section 491 of the Education Law by 
repealing the former authorization for 
the apportionment of the minimum of 
$425 to certain districts. 

Chapter 463 
sioner of Education to reduce the appor- 
tionments of state aid in 1939-40, 10 per 
cent with the exception of transportation 


requires the Commis- 


and building quotas. 

Chapter 465 carries out the amendment 
to the State Constitution by authorizing 
transportation for children to private and 
parochial schools. 

Chapter 507 amends section 66-a of 
the Education Law relating to private 
Any violation of the pro- 


visions of that section now constitutes a 


trade schools. 


misdemeanor. 

Chapter 552 amends section 1118 of 
the Education Law in relation to the 
establishment of a public library. The 
issuance of bonds by a school district for 
the purpose of erecting a school library 
building is now authorized. 

Chapter 671 amends section 491 of the 
Education Law and provides that in any 
instance where a pupil who is enrolled in 
either the elementary or academic depart- 
ments is found to be a resident of another 
state, his attendance shall be counted as 


October 1939 


part of the regular equalization quota of 
any school district in New York State. 


Chapter 731 carries out the mandate of 
an amendment to the Constitution by pro- 
viding certain public health services for 
children attending private or parochial 
schools. 

Chapter 831 amends section 640 of the 
Education Law relating to supervisors of 
statute changes the 
officer” to 
The law further 


attendance. The 
name “ attendance 
visor of attendance.” 
permits a board of education to employ 
a qualified teacher as attendance super- 


*" super- 


visor. An elementary principal is author- 
ized to act where there is no high school 
principal available. 

Chapter 836 adds paragraph 5 to sub- 
division b of section 625 of the Education 
Law and provides that no person or per- 
sons, firm or corporation, other than the 
public school authorities or an established 
religious group, may establish and main- 
tain a nursery school and/or kindergarten 
and/or elementary school giving instruc- 
tion in the subjects included in section 
620, subdivision c, paragraph 1l-a, unless 
the school is registered under regulations 
prescribed by the Board of Regents. 

Chapter 862 creates a temporary state 
commission for the purpose of making a 
study of the application of the civil 
service provisions of the Constitution to 
subdivisions including 


certain political 


school districts. 

Chapter 869 repeals the entire Phar- 
macy Law and reenacts a new article. 
The jurisdiction of the Board of Phar- 
macy is broadened to cover cosmetics. 

Chapter 911 creates a moratorium for 
the establishment of central districts. No 
central districts are to be laid out between 
the period from July 1, 1939, to June 30, 


1940. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR DEMOCRACY 


COMPILED BY THE DIVISION OF ADULT EDUCATION AND LIBRARY EXTENSION 


“ There is nothing in the world today 
so perilous and exciting as the adventure 
of democracy, and nothing so dull as a 
book on democracy. That dullness is, of 
course, partly the occupational disease of 
writers on government; but it is mainly 
the outcome of the need we have felt for 
making democracy such a good thing, like 
a scrubbed schoolboy. Actually democ- 
racy partakes of the sweat and blood of 
the real world. It is grimy and danger- 
ous and will never survive until it can 
learn to understand the ways of bullies 
and take its own part. I happen to care 
for it not because of any moral perfection 
it may have, but because it is by and 
large the best instrument I know for giv- 
ing us the kind of world we want to live 
in.” 

These are the words of Max Lerner in 
his book It Is Later Than You Think. 

The present Design for Reading omits 
the stupid and formal books on democ- 
racy to which Mr Lerner refers and most 
of the older discussions and philosophies. 

There remain opportunities for exciting 
adventures that 





adventures in reading 
promise reward in better understanding 
of today’s problems and the promise of 
tomorrow. 


Background of History 
Agar, Herbert. 


story of American democracy. 

1938. $3 
Beard, C. A. The 
idea in the United States. 
lectures) Survey Graphic, April 1937. 
& Beard, M. R. 


Macmillan. 


Pursuit of happiness; the 


Houghton. 
the democratic 
(Bron Cutting 
30c¢ 


mid- 


rise of 


America in 


passage. 1939. $3.50 
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Benes, Edward. 


Macmillan. 


Democracy today and to- 

morrow. 1939. $3 

Bode, B. H. Democracy as a way of life. 
Macmillan. 1937. $1.25 

Cottler, Joseph. Champions of democracy. 
Little. 1938. $1 

Jefferson, Thomas. 
Jefferson; selected and arranged by Saul 

Appleton. 1939. $2.50 


Democracy, by Thomas 


K. Padover. 
Quinn, A. H. 
and today. 
1932. $3 
Rosenberg, Arthur. 
Knopf. 1939. 


Soul of America; yesterday 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 


Democracy and social- 
ism. $3.50 


The Meaning of Democracy 


Liberalism and social action. 
$1.50 

Why democracy; a study in 
the State. Appleton 


Dewey, John. 
Putnam. 1935. 
Hudson, J. W. 
the philosophy of 
1936. $2 
Lindsay, A. D. democracy. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1929. $1 
Lippincott, B. E. Victorian critics of democ- 


Essentials of 


racy. Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1938. 
$3.75 

Meikeljohn, Alex. What does America 
mean? Norton. 1935. $3 

Smith, T. V. The Democratic way of life. 


Univ. of Chicago Press. 1926. $1.75 
& Taft, R. A. Foundations of 
democracy. Knopf. 1939. $2.50 
Snyder, A. J. America’s purpose. Phila- 
delphia Declaration Press. 1937. $3 


Soule, George. The future of liberty. Mac- 


millan. 1936. $2 


Democracy, Its Present Problems and 
Rivals 


We or they; two worlds 
1937. $1.50 


Armstrong, H. F. 
in conflict. Macmillan. 


Ascoli, Max, & Lehmann, Fritz. Political 
and economic democracy. Norton. 1937. 
$3 
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Barzun, Jacques. Of human freedom. Little 
1939. $2.50 
Counts, G. S. 


democracy. John Day. 1938. $3 


Prospects of American 


Coyle, D. C. Roads to a new America. 
Little. 1935. $2.75 

& others. The American way. Har- 
per. 1938. $1.75 

Democracy in transition, by a group of social 
scientists in the Ohio State University. 
Appleton. 1937. $2.50 

Forman, S. E. A good word for democracy. 
Appleton. 1937. $1.75 

Joad, C. E. M. Liberty today. Dutton. 
1935. $1.50 





Kohn, Hans. Force or reason; issues of the 
twentieth century. Harvard Univ. Press. 
1937. $1.50 

Laski, H. J. Democracy in crisis. Univ. 
of North Carolina Press. $1.50. 1933 

Lerner, Max. It is later than you think; 
the need for a militant democracy. Vik- 
ing. 1938. $2.50 

Lloyd, Christopher. Democracy and _ its 
rivals; an introduction to modern political 
theories. Longmans. 1938. $2 

Lynd, R. S. Knowledge for what? The 
place of social science in American culture. 
Princeton Univ. Press. 1939. $2.50 

MacLeish, Archibald. Land of the free. 
Harcourt. 1938. $3 

Mann, Thomas. Coming victory of democ- 
racy. Knopf. 1938. $1 

Merriam, C. E. New democracy and new 
despotism. McGraw. 1939. $3 

Mumford, Lewis. Men must act. Harcourt. 
1939. $1.50 

Rappard, W. E. Crisis of democracy. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 1938. $2.50 

Smith, T. V. The promise of American 

Univ. of Chicago Press. 1936. 


politics. 
$2.50 

Streit, C. K. Union now; a proposal for a 
Federal Union of the Democracies of the 
North Atlantic. Harper. 1939. $3 

Survey Graphic. “Calling America,” a 
special number of Survey Graphic on the 
challenge to democracy. Harper. 1939. 
$1 

Tead, Ordway. 


The case for democracy. 


Ass'n Press. 1938. $1.25 


October 1939 





Warbasse, J. P. Cooperative democracy, 
through voluntary association of the 
people as consumers. Harper. 1936. $2.50 

Wilson, M. L. Democracy has roots. Car- 
rick. 1939. $1.75 


Education and Democracy 


Beard, C. A. What is this democracy? 
Chapter 1 in “Adult Education and 
Democracy.” Amer. Ass’n for Adult Edu- 
cation. 1936. 

Cohen, John, & Travers, R. M. W. Edu- 
cating for democracy. Macmillan. 1939. 
$3.50 

Educational Policies Commission. 
tion for democracy. Nat'l Education Ass'n 
of the U. S. 1937. 50c 

Purposes of education in American 
democracy; Nat'l Education Ass'n of the 
U. S. 1938. 50c 

Unique function of education in 
American democracy. Nat'l Education 
Ass'n. 1937. 50c 

Erskine, John. Democracy and _ ideals. 
Doran. 1920. $1.50 

John Dewey Society. First yearbook: The 
teacher and society. Appleton-Century. 
1937. $2.50 


Second yearbook: Educational free- 


Educa- 


dom and democracy. Appleton-Century. 
1938. $2.25 
Third yearbook: Democracy and 

the curriculum. Appleton-Century. 1939. 
$2.75 

Progressive education. Vol. XVI. no. 2. 
Feb. 1939 

Studebacker, J. W. American way; democ- 
racy at work in the Des Moines forums. 
McGraw. 1935. $2 

Survey Graphic. “Schools: the challenge 
of democracy to education,” a special 100- 
page number of Survey Graphic published 
in sequence to “Calling America.” Sur- 
vey Associates. October 1939. 40c 


“ 


American private organizations have 
made many contributions to the inter- 
pretation and the enrichment of 
American democracy. It is natural 


that many important pamphlets in this 
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field bear the imprint of leading organ- 
izations. As examples we mention Sir 
Anthony Eden’s address on Democ- 
racy and the world, 
tributed by the National Association 
of Manufacturers; The Prospects for 


Professor 


modern dis- 


democracy, the reprint of 
Mason's lecture addressed to a reunion 
of the Princeton class of 1907 as part 
Princeton Faculty Alumni 
Education and de- 


mocracy —a useful set of materials from 


of the 
Forum; American 
the American Association of University 
Women ; Business women in a democracy, 
from the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, and 
By the consent of the governed, Conflicts 
in modern democracy, and other pamph- 


lets published by the National League of 
Women Voters. Also available and use- 
ful are the recordings of the radio pro- 
grams Frontiers of democracy, Let free- 
all — immi- 
the 
Broadcasting System under the American 
School of the Air. 


dom ring, and Americans 


grants all, sponsored by Columbia 


American Association of University Women 

1634 Eye street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Columbia Broadcasting System 

485 Madison avenue, New York City 
National Association of Manufacturers 

11 West 42d street, New York City 
National Federation of Business and Profes- 

sional Women’s Clubs 

1819 Broadway, New York City 
National League of Women Voters 

726 Jackson place, Washington, D. C. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


New York State Teachers Association, 
House of Delegates, Albany, Novem- 
ber 27th-28th 

New York State Association of Deans, 
Elmira, November 3d—4th 

Associated Academic Principals, 
cuse, December 27th—29th 


Syra- 


Educational Research Association of New 
York State, Syracuse, December 27th 
New York State Association of Elemen- 
tary Principals, Syracuse, December 
27th-29th 
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New York State Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Syracuse, December 27th—28th 

New York State Health and Physical 
Education Association, Syracuse, De- 
cember 26th—28th 

Conference of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction in Elementary Schools, 
Albany, May 13-14, 1940 

Council of School Superintendents, Sara- 
nac Inn, September 22-24, 1940 

Teachers’ conferences: first district of 
Suffolk county, Southold, November 


10th 
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